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Fenwick also in the end fell into debt and, after
selling over one hundred thousand acres to about
fifty purchasers, leased what remained of his inter-
est for a thousand years to John Edridge, a tanner,
and Edmund Warner, a poulterer, as security for
money borrowed from them. They conveyed this
lease and their claims to Penn, Lawrie, and Lucas,
who thus became the owners, as trustees, of pretty
much all West Jersey.

This was William Penn's first practical experi-
ence in American affairs. He and his fellow trus-
tees, with the consent of Fenwick, divided the
West Jersey ownership into one hundred shares.
The ninety belonging to Byllinge were offered for
sale to settlers or to creditors of Byllinge who
would take them in exchange for debts. The
settlement of West Jersey thus became the distri-
bution of an insolvent Quaker's estate among his
creditor fellow religionists.

Although no longer in possession of a title to
land,. Fenwick, in 1675, went out with some Quak-
er settlers to Delaware Bay. There they founded
the modern town of Salem, which means peace,
giving it that name because of the fair and peace-
ful aspect of the wilderness on the day they arrived.
They bought the land from the Indians in the